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MRS. FISKE AS MIS NELLY OF N ORLEANS IN 
THE CREOLE GARDEN SCENE, HENRY MILLER 
THEATRE, NEW YORK 



IS THE NAME, PERCHANCE, MRS. FRISK? 
By Heywood Broun 



ONE rather expects a certain grav- 
ity and dignity to grow upon our 
more experienced players. This 
expectation is heightened if the actress in 
question has behind her such traditions as 
Hedda and Tess and Rebecca West. And 
yet with the gayest good humor in the 
world, Mrs. Fiske has definitely cast aside 
gravity, thrown tradition to the wind, and 
kicked dignity downstairs in her newest 
theatrical vehicle, "Mis' Nelly of N'Or- 
Ieans. ,, 

Of course, comedy, even essentially 
light comedy, is no departure for Mrs. 
Fiske, but she has appeared in no play 
within many seasons which was keyed to 
quite the frolicsome pitch of the new play 
by Laurence Eyre. "A comedy of moon- 
shine, madness and make-believe " is the 
description which the author prints upon 
the playbills. "Mis' Nelly of N'Orkans" 
does not at all times adhere to the elusive 
moods promised and specified, but this is 
not the fault of Mrs. Fiske. No youngster 
inspired by her first chance at a Broad- 
way audience has acted with such spirit 
and buoyance as Mrs. Fiske in this story 
of Creole days. It may be that these 
things are achieved by a definite method 
as well as a blithesome heart, but Mrs. 
Fiske gives every evidence of combining 
both factors in evolving her highly suc- 
cessful performance. It may be hazarded 
that the star has brought out qualities 
in the play which are not of the author's 
sowing. Although the supporting com- 
pany is good not a single member suc- 
ceeds in achieving the same convincing 
mood of irresponsibility. 



It is true that the author has set his 
players a difficult task. There is no great 
trouble about madness, but it is not so 
easy to let in the moonshine of merri- 
ment. When a man resolves to be gay or 
frolicsome or romantic the odds are al- 
ways against him because these are gifts 
not generally to be won by striving. Even 
the elect are usually unconscious of their 
good fortune. As a rule the truly romantic 
person has no idea of the passion which 
has caught him up. As like as not he 
thinks that the urge which drives him on 
is something as concrete as a lion's skin, or 
the horns of a unicorn or a golden fleece. 
Autobiographies are not the best place in 
the world to search for romantic narra- 
tives. As soon as a man begins to see him- 
self as an adventurer all the fine ease and 
irresponsibility of true romance is gone. 
When sophistication arrives your lover of 
strange happenings knows just what he 
wants. And so he does not get it. This par- 
ticular law was formulated some little 
while after Sinai, we understand, but it is 
moderately infallible. It follows therefore 
that Eyre has asked too much of his actors 
in some portions of the play. He requires 
that they announce their intention of 
being quaint and frolicsome and romantic 
and then go ahead and make good the 
promise. 

It might be said very dogmatically that 
this could not be done if it were not pre- 
cisely the achievement of Mrs. Fiske in 
the character of Mis' Nelly. A belle of an- 
other generation, she comes back to New 
Orleans to find that her niece has fallen in 
love with the son of the man to whom she 
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was once engaged in the long ago. There is 
bad feeling between Mis' Nelly and her 
old sweetheart, who jilted her on the eve 
of their wedding because he thought he 
had reason to suspect her loyalty. Ac- 
cordingly, he is anxious that his son shall 
not marry the niece of Mis' Nelly. How- 
ever, Mis' Nelly is equally determined 
that he shall. She brings it about easily 
enough by arranging a party at her house 
which shall duplicate her engagement 
party of so many years ago. Although she 
pretends at the beginning of the play to be 
a deaf and doddering old lady, no sooner 
is the night of romance come than she ap- 
pears with practically all of her old spirit 
and charm. So successfully has she re- 
created herself as the belle of the gone 
decade that she receives a proposal of 
marriage, not from the old lover, but from 
his son. This infatuation gives her com- 
plete control over the destinies of all the 
people in the play. The father is so aghast 
at the thought of his son's marrying Mis' 
Nelly that he is only too glad to have him 
marry the niece. Of course the boy does 
that promptly enough when Mis' Nelly 
gives the word. Just to round out the day, 
Mis' Nelly convinces her old lover that 
his suspicions were groundless, and mar- 
ries him herself. 

The play contains a good many ab- 
surdities. It is entirely plausible as long as 
it remains in the vein of light comedy, but 
Eyre is much less skilful in farce. He isn't 
logical enough for farce. But it makes little 
difference to Mrs. Fiske whether her ma- 
terial is farce or comedy. She is, perhaps, 
a shade better in the scenes which are 
genuine comedy, but she can simply glide 
over occasional stretches of farce with 
such deftness that they seem to be all of 
the same piece. She is always humorous, 
and she is capable of being humorous 
in two widely varied veins. Even those 
theatregoers who are not among the most 



fervent of Mrs. Fiske' s disciples admit her 
ability to play satiric high comedy in bril- 
liant and brittle fashion. But there is an- 
other string to her bow. In "Mis' Nelly of 
N'Orleans" she proves that comedy writ- 
ten in a gently sentimental mood is also 
part of her equipment. Indeed it seems the 
very stuff for which she was made as long 
as she is playing it. Of course people who 
saw "The New York Idea" knew that 
Mrs. Fiske could combine the cerebral and 
sentimental, but some of the younger 
theatregoers have begun to forget. The 
impression has been allowed to gain 
ground that Mrs. Fiske *was solely an in- 
tellectual actress. People who have used 
the phrase intended it as a compliment, 
but it is forbidding language. After all, the 
theatre is primarily an institution for the 
exploitation of emotional arts. This does 
not specify that plays must be brainless, 
but it does imply a need for at least a 
flavor of gross humanity. It is fair to say 
that Mrs. Fiske isn't in the least cerebral 
in "Mis' Nelly of N'Orleans." There are 
other and more engaging adjectives which 
might be used, such as buoyant and high- 
spirited, and humorous and finished. And, 
oh, yes, there is one more which should 
serve to entice others to the performance 
in addition to the faithful — this perform- 
ance of Mrs. Fiske is distinctly audible. 

The revival of "Ghosts" in a series of 
special matinees at the Longacre Theatre 
tends to show the very substantial Ibsen 
public which has now been built up in 
America. Ibsen is actually a popular play- 
wright. "Ghosts" would naturally be 
among the most popular of his plays since 
it is done with broad strokes, and is 
wholly unobscured by symbolism. Its 
moral lesson is clearly expounded, and in 
this age it is a lesson which audiences are 
generally willing to accept in theory, at 
least. This fact operates to date the play 
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although only slightly. The modern play- 
goer may feel occasionally that Ibsen is 
arguing with extraordinary vehemence 
about something concerning which almost 
anyone is sure to agree with him. But after 
all it is a little unfair to urge this against 
Ibsen. If the opinion of the world has 
changed in respect to certain things, he 
had not a little to do with changing it. 
The best member of the cast which in- 
terprets "Ghosts" is Augustin Duncan, 
who plays Pastor Manders. Robert Whit- 
tier gives a careful and well thought out 
performance as Oswald, but it is difficult 
not to be bothered somewhat by the fact 
that the actor is obviously too mature for 
the role. Mr. Whittier plays the part in 
accordance with European traditions, and 
is careful to let not one of Oswald's symp- 
toms escape. He evidently wants to keep 
the medical record straight. 

" The Royal Vagabond" is an exceed- 
ingly skilful piece of rewriting by George 
M. Cohan. He has managed to fuse the 
virtues of the old-fashioned comic opera 
with those of the newer type. It may be 
said for the typical comic opera of a gen- 
eration ago that at least it brought to the 
stage a romantic outlook on life, which 
justified gay costumes and dreamy waltz 
tunes. Modern audiences, however, have 
grown somewhat weary of musical pieces 
of this school, for, with the best intentions 
in the world, they have found it impos- 
sible to become even mildly interested in 
the fate of kings and kinglets, and the 
affairs of merry villagers and tavern- 
keepers' daughters. The reaction has car- 



ried musical comedy into country clubs 
and bachelor apartments, which make 
well enough for dash and jazz and flip 
humor, but hardly provide the proper set- 
ting for any swagger in costume or lilt in 
music. 

Cohan has accepted the old formula and 
given it a new twist. He does not ask us to 
take the villagers with entire seriousness, 
but uses them as mediums for limited, but, 
nevertheless, amusing satire. His soldiers 
frankly proclaim themselves as not real 
soldiers at all, but comic opera puppets, 
and instead of marching in with stately 
tread they disport themselves in a typical 
Cohan dance. 

But the adaptor is careful to hold his 
satire in check. He wants us to laugh at 
the conventional musical comedy figures 
which he uses, but on other occasions he 
wants us to be interested and even excited 
by their adventures. He has no hesitation 
in shifting back and forth from one mood 
to another, and he is entirely successful in 
these sudden changes of front. This is due 
partly to the fact that once an audience 
has been amused, as it is sure to be by 
the opening of the Cohan piece, it is not 
exacting. Moreover, those portions of 
"The Royal Vagabond" which are played 
straight are such excellent melodrama 
that they hold the attention. The author 
succeeds, therefore, in making his audi- 
ence laugh when he so desires and again 
watch with a straight face and a tense in- 
terest. Since the audience is frankly in- 
vited not to believe everything, it is per- 
fectly willing to believe just as much as 
the author requires. 



